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West Coast of Africa. 


Memorandum in Senhor Corvo’s Despatch to the 
Duke of Saldanha, of the 4th of December, 
1875. 


{Communicated to Lord Lytton by Senhor Corvo, 
at Lisbon, 8th January, 1876.] 


(Translation. ) 

THE grounds upon which Portugal bases her 
rights to the territories on the West Coast of Africa, 
which extend from 5° 12’ to 8° south latitude, are 
four :— 

1. The priority of discovery. 

From the fifteenth century and the reign of Don 
John II. the Portuguese Crown considers itself, as 
the Viscount de Santarem clearly proves, to be the 
Sovereign of the whole Coast of Africa which is 
comprised between the limits above mentioned. The 
legality of this ground has never been contested by 
the English Government. Even Lord Clarendon 
evidently acknowledged it in the note which he 
addressed to Count Lavradio on the 26th of 
November, 1853. 

2. The occupation which was several times com- 
menced, and which was always interrupted, not by 
foreign opposition lawfully exercised, or on the 
score of any well-grounded doubt as to the validity 
of the rights of the Portuguese Crown, but for reasons 
\ of an economical, or perhaps, a political nature, and 

without such temporary interruption involving any 
violation of our rights or any desistence therefrom. 
3. The intention continually shown, both by 
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word and deed, of maintaining, even in the absence 
of an effective and durable possession, the right of 
sovereignty over the territories comprised between 
the extremes above-mentioned. In the pamphlet 
written by the Viscount SA da Bandeira—“ Faits et 
Considérations relatives aux droits du Portugal sur 
les territoires de Molembo, de Cabinda, et d’Am- 
briz,” a long enumeration of these acts is to be 
found. The following are mentioned, among others, 
as being of a more recent date. 

In 1846 three Brazilian ships, engaged in the 
Slave Trade, were captured in the neighbourhood 
of Ambrizette, and they were condemned by the 
Portuguese Courts of Justice as having been seized 
in Portuguese waters. In 1848 Cordeiro, the Com- 
manding Officer of the Portuguese naval station, 
refused the assistance proffered by the English forces 
when he proposed to destroy the slave barracoons 
at Ambrizette on the ground that the destructiou 
thereof ought to be exclusively carried out by the 
Portuguese arms. It is not useless to remark that 
this expedition was undertaken bv Cordeira at the 
request of the Commander of the British naval 
station at Angola. 

4. The Treaties and Conventions concluded with 
Great Britain :— 

In the Xth Article of the Treaty of Alliance signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on the 19th of February, 1810, the 
rights of the Portuguese Crown to the territories of 
Cabinda and Molembo are explicitly acknowledged. 
It is true that in the IInd Article of the Treaty for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, concluded at 
Vienna on January 22, 1815, between Portugal and 
Great Britain, the territory with regard to which, in 
the Treaty of 1810, the rights of sovereignty of the 
Crown of Portugal are absolutely reeognised, are only 
mentioned there as being claimed (“are claimed ”’) 
by the said Crown, but in the IInd Article of the 
additional Convention to the said Treaty, concluded 
on the 28th of July, 1817, the following are men- 
tioned as belonging to Portugal :— 

(1.) The territories of which the Crown of Portugal 
has the effective possession at present (possessed by 
the Crown of Portugal) situated between the 8th and 
18th degree of south latitude. 

(2.) The territories of Cabinda and Molembo, from 
the 5th degree 12 minutes as far as the 8th degree 
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south latitude, which are not occupied by the Portu- 
guese Crown, but to which she declared that she 
maintained her rights (“has retained her rights”). 
The importance of the declaration thus set forth is 
evident. Portugal did not wish it to be inferred from 
the non-occupation of the territory now under dispute 
that there was a tacit desistance from her rights, We 
shall how, twenty-nine years later, the British 
Governmeut interpreted the declaration above men- 
tioned. 

In the draft of a Treaty, which was never con- 
cluded, negotiated in 1839 by the Viscount de Sa da 
Bandeira, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 
part of Portugal, and on the part of England by the 
British Minister in Lisbon, Lord Howard de Walden, 
an ideitical reservation may be read. It is to be 
regretted that in the definitive Convention concluded 
on the 25th of July, 1842, for the complete suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, not only that no effort was 
made to fix with full precision our rights, but that 
not even the remotest reterence was made toa matter 
of so much importance. 

But, inasmuch as the reservation above mentioned 
was not th: cause of the Convention ~-f 1839 not 
having been concluded, it is certain that at the date 
in question England did not yet think of contesting 
our rights which she only did later on, and that 
there were no grounds for Commodore Foote to 
assert, as he did, to the Council of Government at 
Angola on 28th August 1843, that our rights of 
sovereignty had been “ previously ” denied by Great 
Britain. 

The remotest doubts raised by England against 
our rights date from the beginning of the execution 
of the Convention of 1842, which doubts were 
shortly to become transformed into an express 
refusal to recognize them. 

On the 19th January, 1844, the Marine Depart- 
ment informed the Foreign Department that the 
Commander of the British Naval Station, John 
Foote, had proposed to the Council of Government 
at Angola the conclusion of a Treaty between 
Portugal and Great Britain on one side, and the 
King of Congo on the other, for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and he called in question the Portu- 
guese Dominion on some points of the African coast. 
The date of this proposal was August 28, 1843. 
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On that occasion Foote declared that he was not 
aware what were the northen limits of the Province 
of Angola, and to what places the Portuguese 
Dominion extended. The Council of Government 
replied to him on the following day ‘that the 
Portuguese Possessions on that coast extended to 
the north as far as Molembo, inclusive.” 

In his counter-reply the Commodore spoke of the 
rights reserved by Portugal as having been previously 
denied by the British Government. The Council 
again replied that matters having reference to terri- 
torial limits ought only to be treated between one 
Government and another. It is not easy at present 
to determine whether Foote was acting in motu 
proprio, or in obedience to any instructions received 
{rom His Government. It is certain however that 
while they appeared to have adopted the opinion of 
Foote with respect to the Portuguese Sovereignty 
in those regions, England concluded a Treaty with 
the French Government which was only eommuni- 
cated to the Portuguese Government after the 
signature thereof, and which might very properly be 
considered to be an insulting violation of that 
Sovereignty. 

The Portuguese Government as soon as they 
became aware of the existence of this Act, made a 
representation through their Chargé d’Affaires in 
London, the Baron de Torre de Moncorvo, against 
some of the stipulations therein contained. Five of 
the clauses notified called for the complaint made 
by His Majesty's Government. The Articles | and 
2, which mentioned the points on the African coasts 
which were to be guarded by the cruizers of the 
two Contracting Governments, namely: British 
forces in Eastern Africa, combined forces on the 
West Coast of Africa from Cape Verde as far as the 
16° 30’ south. The 4th Article which conferred 
upon the Commanders of the two Squadrons the 
power of negotiating Treaties for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade with the Native chiefs of that 
part of the coast above mentioned. The 6th Article 
which empowered the said Commanding Officers 
“to make use, by mutual agreement, and in accord- 
ance with the law of nations, of the force that may 
be requisite in orderto ensure a compliance with 
those ‘Treaties, and even to effect, whenever they 
might deem it expedient, the occupation of some of 
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the points above mentioned ;” and the 8th Article 
which accorded to cruizers the right to ascertain the 
nationality of any suspected ships, &c. The note 
of the Baron de’ Moncorvo to Lord Aberdeen 
(28th June, 1845), expressing his surprise that such a 
Convention should have been concluded without 
the previous assent and knowledge of the Portu- 
guese Government, records at the same time the 
opinion of that Government that such stipulations 
would never be applied to the territories belonging 
to the Portuguese Crown, and as far as regards 
those over which she reserved her right of 
sovereignty, that no Treaties would be concluded 
with the Chiefs subject to the Portuguese dominion, 
and no part of their territory would be occupied in 
violation of the rights of Portugal, “which could 
never become the subject of diplomatic transactions 
between two foreign Powers,” and after declaring 
that Portugal did not consent to accord to France, 
with whom she had no Treaties, the right of search, 
expressed the conviction that the British Govern- 
ment when they concluded that Convention, had not 
lost sight of the engagements by which they were 
bound to Portugal. 

Lord Aberdeen in his reply, addressed on the 
20th of September, 1845, to Baron da Torre de 
Moncorvo, declared that any hesitation which he 
might show “in giving an ample and frank explana- 
tion with respect to the points of the Convention” 
which formed the subject of the note of the Baron 
de Moncorvo of 28th June, would be a sad return 
** for the sincere and effectual efforts made by the 
Portuguese Government for the suppression of the 
traffic ;”” and replying in the most satisfactory terms 
to the Portuguese claim, added that the Convention, 
as far as regards the Articles relating to the opera- 
tions of the Squadron on the Coast of Africa, 
including that part which is under the dominion of 
the Portuguese Crown, as well as that to which the 
reserved rights which have been recognized as 
belonging to Portugal, “could never have been 
concluded for the purpose of interfering in the least 
with the rights of Portugal.” 

In view of such frank and categorical declarations 
there were grounds for considering the question 
settled once for all by the recognition on the part 
of the British Government of the Portuguese 
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sovereignty on the West Coast of Africa, in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Treaties and 
Conventions above mentioned. In the course, how- 
ever, of the following year (1846) it happened that 
a launch, belonging to an English factory established 
at Ambriz, was seized there under the suspicion of 
smuggling goods into the Province. With reference 
to this seizure, the British Vice-Consul Brand 
complains that the limits of our possessions are ill 
defined, and apprehends that this uncertainty will 
cause serious embarrassments to the trade of his 
country. The British Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon 
was also instructed, it would appear, to repeat these 
complaints, and to state that the interference of the 
Portuguese authorities with any vessels that were 
not provided with the Customs documents in due 
form might be questioned, inasmuch as the limits of 
the Portuguese possessions on the West Coast of 
Africa were not clearly defined. The British Govern- 
ment, or their Representative in Lisbon, would 
seem to have forgotten the Treaties and Conven- 
tions made in 1810, 1815, and 1817, as well as 
the express declarations made by Lord Aberdeen on 
the 20th of September of the preceding year. On 
the 24th of November, 1846, in consequence of 
the seizure and condemnation to which reference 
has already been made in this Memorandum, 
Mr. Southern, the British Chargé d’Affaires, asserted, 
in evident ignorance of the Treaty to which he 
alluded, that the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
Portugal in Western Africa had only been admitted 
by the Convention of the 28th of July, 1817, 
from 8° to 18° south latitude. The incorrectness 
of Mr. Southern’s assertion has been proved above. 
Looking upon the seizure, above referred to, as 
evincing an intention on the part of Portugal of 
strengthening her rights by this means, Lord 
Palmerston at last declared to the Baron de 
Moncorvo, on the 30th of November of the same 
year, that, while he accepted Ambriz as the extreme 
north of the Portuguese dominions recognized by 
Great Britain, he did not admit the right of Portugal 
to any sovereignty from 5° 12’ to 8° south latitude, 
although that point of the African coast is situated 
to the north of 8°. 

Everybody is aware that the Port of Ambriz was 
by its situation particularly well adapted for the 
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Slave Trade. Commodore John Foote, in his 
despatch of the 29th of August, 1843, addressed to 
the Conncil of Government in Angola, did not 
hesitate to assert that after the Treaty of 1842 the 
Traffic had only been removed from Angola to the 
northern territories. Lord Aberdeen, in his note 
above mentioned, of the 20th of September, had 
already designated the Port of Ambriz as one of 
those that offered great incentives to the Slave 
Trade. 

On the 25th of June, 1848, the British Legation 
offered to His Majesty’s Government the assistance 
of the English squadron for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the slave-depéts at Ambriz. The Portuguese 
Government rejected the proposal, which was, 
nevertheless, an indirect recognition of the Portu- 
guese Sovereignty over that part of the coast, on the 
ground that the Commander of the Portuguese 
Station had instructions to destroy the barracoons 
which he might find on that spot, and expressed a 
hope that the force under his command would be 
sufficient to carry out this object. 

An identical offer was made on the Ist of 
November, 1848, by the British Commodore to 
Commander Cordeiro, who declared to him that he 
was precluded by his instructions from accepting 
his co-operation, 

The expedition was subsequently carried into 
effect with complete success by the Portuguese 
forces alone. On the 4th of March, 1847, the 
Governor-General of Angola, at the time Pedro 
Alexandrino, had already proposed the definitive 
occupation of Ambriz, in order to put a stop to the 
Slave Trade, and also to the introduction of 
smuggled goods through that port, so as to inundate 
the whole province to the great loss of the public 
revenue. There was some intention of carrying it 
out in 1850, but it was not until the 20th January, 
1855, that a “ Portaria” was issued to Government of 
Angola, furnishing him with instructions for the 
definitive occupation. After this there were re- 
peated complaints and energetic representations on 
the part of England. 

On the 17th of April, 1855, Her Britannic 
‘Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon 
(Pakenham), wrote to His Majesty’s Government 
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that the British Government had learnt that 
Governor Amaral had informed Commodore Adams 
of his intention of proceeding to carry out the 
immediate occupation of Molembo, and that Com- 
modore Adams had protested against such an inten- 
tion, that he had received instructions to state that 
the proceedings of the Commodore had been 
approved, and he added, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have repeatedly declared to the Government 
of His Most Faithful Majesty that it is their duty 
to maintain the right of non-interference with that 
part of Western Africa which lies between 5° 12’ 
and 8° south latitude.” 

It is well to observe in this place that the very 
words of the British diplomatist manifestly show 
that the only ground for the opposition offered by 
the British Government was the fear lest the Com- 
mander of the Portuguese forces should enforce in 
the territory thus occupied any regulations by which 
“ foreign nations should be deprived of holding free 
intercourse with that part of the coast of Africa.” 

On the 8th of September of the same year 
identical representations were addressed to the 
Portuguese Government by the Representative of 
the British Government, who declared at the same 
same time that the British Government considered 
themselves entitled to hope “that no intention 
would be formed of taking possession of that part 
of the West Coast of Africa, unless His Majesty’s 
Government were convinced of the necessity and 
urgency of such occupation, and unless the sup- 
pression of the Traffic and the maintenance of the 
free intercourse at present enjoyed by the British 
merchants with those territories over which His Most 
Faithful Majesty’s Government desire to extend their 
dominion were duly secured.” 

On the 19th of the same month, Pakenham made 
Portugal responsible for any act which his Govern- 
ment might think , proper to carry out in defence of 
the British subjects interested in the matter. In 
view of these express wishes, that British trade 
should enjoy every security and facility compatible 
with the exercise of Sovereignty, the Portuguese 
Government thought that they could and ought to 
give complete assurances to the British Government 
upon this point, who, without discontinuing their 
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representations against the occupation, nevertheless, 
authorized their Representative in Lisbon to state 
that the declarations of His Majesty’s Government 
were entirely satisfactory. 

But the British Government did not limit them- 
selves to protesting solemnly through their Diplo- 
matic Agents in Lisbon against the occupation of 
Ambriz, The British Commanders of the naval 
station at Angola continued to aid by their acts 
the endeavours of the British Government, whose 
object it was to pass over our rights as cancelled. 

On the 28th of April, 1853, His Majesty’s 
Government was informed that the Commander of 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Harlequin,” had endeavoured, 
by means of seductions and threats, to conclude 
Treaties with the King and Chief of Cabinda, 
without the knowledge of the Governor-General 
of Angola. On that occasion, Lord Clarendon 
declared, in consequence of the strong representa- 
tious made by the Count de Lavradio against the 
act in question, that the British Government, far 
from thinking of eausing any harm to Portuguese 
trade, would wish to see it prosperous and on the 
increase ; and with respect to His Majesty’s rights 
to any territory belonging to his Crown, not only 
did he respect them, but would cause them to be 
respected by whomsoever should attempt to attack 
them. Notwithstanding these clear and tranquil- 
lising declarations, similar endeavours were made 
for the conclusion of a Treaty with the Queen of 
Ambrizette by Captain Need, of the Royal British 
Navy; and on the )7th of September, 1855, he 
succeeded in signing a Treaty with some of the 
natives in the name, although without the authority, 
of the said Queen. In spite of the representations 
which were immediately made by the Count de 
Lavradio, and of the exhibition of a counter- 
declaration made and signed by the lawful Queen 
Ingnengue, and by the Chiefs of Ambrizette, 
wherein it was stated that the persons who signed 
the Treaty with Captain Need had no authority 
whatever for the purpose, the Under-Secretary of 
State, Lord Wodehouse, declared that he had 
approved of the Convention, and that instructions 
to this effect had been sent to Adams; and Lord 
Clarendon, Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, being uvable to defend the validity of the 
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act of Captain Need, endeavoured, in his note of 
the 8th of October, addressed to Count Lavradio, 
to escape from the pressing difficulties by means of 
evasive observations quite alien to the question, and 
at about that time he laid before Parliament, with 
other documents, the Adams Convention. 

The activity, however, of the British Government 
did not show itself exclusively in facts of this kinds, 
and in the protests above mentioned, with the object 
of contesting the rights of the Portuguese Crown, 
which they had for so many years unconditionally 
recognized. In a note addressed to Count de Tojal 
on the 9th of November, 1850, the British Repre- 
sentative in Lisbon, Seymour, deplores the great 
geographical ignorance which appeared to have 
existed in 1817, and even at a later period; and he 
acknowledges, with the most austere seriousness, 
that by documents which he had before him he was 
able to assert that it was only at the end of 1847 
that Lord Palmerston became aware that Ambriz 
was situated to the north of that part of the African 
Coast, over which the right of Sovereignty of 
Portugal had been recognized by the Convention of 
the 28th July, 1817, and concludes by saying that 
a geographical error cannot be successfully opposed 
either to the terms of a Treaty, or to the express 
language of a Minister duly informed. The British 
Diplomatist appeared to think, without the slightest 
shadow of a doubt ever crossing his mind, that the 
stipulations of the bilaterai contract to which he 
referred could be effectually opposed by an allegation 
of ignorance of geography, sincerely acknowledged 
by one of the contracting parties. 

The whole of this long negotiation with the 
British Government respecting the Portuguese occu- 
pation and dominion in Ambriz deserves particular 
attention. At first sight these transactions might 
be considered only as a secondary incident in the 
principal question of the Portuguese sovereignty 
along that part of the coast which lies between 
5° 12’ and 8° of south latitude. The principal 
and general question, however, is essentially com- 
prised in this incident. Whatever solution might 
be given thereto would be an implicit but unques- 
tionable solution of the principal question, which 
involves the highest interests of Portugal, as well 
as her most respectable rights. Lord Palmerston 
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did not ignore its importance, and, according to 
communications addressed to the Foreign Depart- 
ment on the 27th January, 1856, by Count Lav- 
radio, he declared that the occupation of Ambriz 
was equivalent to the establishment of Portugal on 
that part of the coast of Africa which England 
thought proper to consider independent. 

In the following month the same official reported 
that Lord Clarendon had informed him that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government insisted that, ‘* for 
the present, all further steps should be discontinued 
for the occupation of Cabinda, Molembo, and other 
points on that coast ; that if the experiment made 
at Ambriz produced good results for the civilization 
of those tribes and for the development of trade, the 
British Government would in such a case offer no 
opposition to the Portuguese extending their Settle- 
ments on that part of the African Coast as far 
as the point to which they maintained they had a 
right.”’ 

It is not to be supposed that the British Govern- 
ment is at present disposed to deny the good results 
“which have accrued to the civilization of those 
tribes and to the development of trade” from the 
experiment made in 1855. 

His Majesty’s Government being desirous to 
settle by mutual agreement the difference of opinion 
in a manner which would be accepted without 
manifest or hidden reservations by the two Parties 
interested therein, authorized their Representative 
in London to propose and negotiate a Convention 
which would fix the definitive sense of the IInd 
Article of the additional Convention of 1817. This 
new Convention should, according to the opinion 
and wishes of the Portuguese Government, ratify 
the right of Portugal to the whole region to the 
north of Angola as far as 5° 12’, and define the 
conditions under which British trade would in 
future be carried on in those territories. 

In spite of the efforts made by the Portuguese 
Negotiator, and of the conciliatory spirit which 
manifestly animated the Government of which he 
is the Representative, as well as himself, the 
negotiations were interrupted in consequence of 
the counter-project presented by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government 
being convinced of the inutility of their endeavours 
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to settle by mutual agreement the question which 
had been so long under debate, thought proper, 
with the object of carrying out some of the 
advantages which might be justly expected from 
the agreement in question, to submit to the sanction 
of Parliament a Bill for the purpose ‘of abolishing 
the state of Slavery in ell the Portuguese Possessions 
on the Coast of Africa, including the territories 
of Cabinda and Molambo. On the 5th of May, 
1856, Count Lavradio reported that the Bill in 
question had not produced a good impression in 
the Foreign Office. Indeed, on the 2nd of June 
of that year, under the pretext that the negotiations 
for the Treaty could not be looked upon as having 
been broken off, the British Representative expressed 
in the name of his Government, his surprise at 
the introduction into Parliament of the Bill in 
question, and he declared “that any attempt on 
the part of the Portuguese authorities in Africa 
to extend their occupation would be resisted by 
force.” Howard was perhaps ignorant—when he 
stated that the negotiations for the Treaty were 
still pending—that in March Count Lavradio had 
written to the Under-Secretary of State, Lord 
Wodehouse, declaring them at an end, in con-. 
sequence of the inadmissible clauses in the British 
counter-project. The same phrases were repeated 
in Howard’s notes of 25th July and 2nd August. 
In spite of the certainly strong tone in which the 
British Government—as if conscious of their right— 
expressed their determination of resisting by force 
what they did not hesitate to call the “encroach- 
ments” of the Portuguese Crown, the English 
Cabinet decided upon appealing to other means, 
which, although indirect, appeared to them to be 
perhaps more effectual, in order to obtain from the 
Portugal a desistence from her rights. 

At a Conference held on the 17th of September, 
1856, between Count Walewski and Count Lavradio, 
the French Minister told His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive in London that, having asked Lord Cowley to 
give explanations with respect to the affairs of 
Western Africa, the latter had, after a long lapse of 
time, delivered to him a by no means clear Memorial 
upon this matter, and had requested him in the name 
of his Government to send out without delay 
instructions to the French Minister in Lisbon in 
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order to endeavour to induce His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to accede without loss of time to the concilia- 
tory proposal which had been laid before them. It 
was for the purpose of obtaining information upon 
this question that the Minister of the Emperor had 
asked Count Lavradio to hold the Conference. 
While explaining to Count Walewski the grounds 
which induced the Portuguese Government to reject 
the British proposal, Count Lavradio assured him 
that, as a last resource, His Majesty’s Government 
would gladly accept the mediation of the Imperial 
Government. During the two months which 
followed, it appears that no communication took 
place between the two Governments. 

On the 18th of December, however, Lord Howard 
in compliance with instructions which he received 
from his Government, asked His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for information respecting the Tariff decreed 
for the Custom-house at Ambriz, to come into opera- 
tion one year after the date of its publication, that 
is, on the 8th October, 1857, thus tacitly recog- 
nizing the possession taken of Ambriz, and the right 
of Portugal to legislate for that territory. In spite 
of this, five months after, in a note dated the 5th of 
March, 1857, while observing that, in reply to his 
note of the [8th of December of the preceding 
year, the ports to the north of Ambriz were men- 
tioned as belonging to Angola, and as of His 
Majesty’s Government intended to estavlish Custom- 
houses at the said ports, he calls the attention of the 
Portuguese Government to the declaration respecting 
the limits of Angola, which he addressed to the 
Viscount de Athouguia on the 2nd of June, 1856, 
and he adds “that his Government trusted that no 
motive would arise for dispute between the two 
Governments upon this matter.” The Portuguese 
Dominion was definitively established at Ambriz. 
It is not out of place to reeord here the declaration 
made to Count Lavradio by Lord Palmerston, above 
quoted, 

During the long period of ten years all corres- 
pondence upon this important subject appears to 
have ceased between the two Governments, Count 
Lavradio’s return to Lisbon was no doubt the 
occasional cause of this long silence. Her Majesty's 
ship “Antelope” having, however, at the beginning 
of February, 1867, bombarded the ‘“ Mangue 
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Grande,” as a punishment for supposed or real excess 
on the part of the natives towards some of the crew, 
His Majesty’s Government, instructed Count 
Lavradio to claim compensation for the damage said 
to have been caused by the bombardment to some 
Portuguese factories. Lord Stanley, on replying on 
the 13th of September, to the complaint made by 
Count Lavradio, regrets that the Portuguese Repre- 
sentative should have commenced by stating that 
the Mangue Grande is situated in territory belonging 
to the Crown of Portugal, and calling in question 
again the rights of Portugal to that part of Western 
Africa, refers Count Lavradio to the note addressed 
to him on the 26th of November, 1853, by Lord 
Clarendon. 

From the despatch addressed to the Foreign 
Department, on the 13th of August, 1868, it is 
evident that Count Lavradio did not reply to the 
note of the Foreign Office, perhaps under the con- 
viction that his efforts to obtain the compensation 
claimed wouid be useless, and also with the wish to 
avoid the renewal of any discussions respecting the 
affairs of Western Africa. Since the last-mentioned 
date no event has occurred to occasion the renewal 
of the discussion thus interrupted, so that this 
important question still remains unsettled. 

Nevertheless the proceedings of Commodore 
Hewett this year have induced His Majesty’s 
Government to bring again under discussion—which 
it hopes will be a final one—a matter, which if 
allowed to remain unsettled—as the British Chargé 
d’Affaires, Mr. Harris, remarked on the 28th of 
August, 1867—may be the cause of serious embarass- 
ments to the two Governments. 

From this summary account of the transactions— 
which commenced in 1846—respecting the 
Portuguese Sovereignty over the region of Western 
Africa, situated between the 5° 12’ and the 8° 
south latitude, it is evident that Lord Aberdeen’s 
note to the Baron da Torre de Moncorvo, of the 
20th of September, 1845, Count Lavradio’s despatch 
of the 14th of 1853, mentioning the declarations 
made by Lord Clarendon as to the intentions of the 
British Government, Mr. Ward’s note of September 
8th, 1855, and the despatch of February 8th, 1856, 
wherein Count Lavradio describes the conference 
which he had with Lord Clarendon on the 8th of 
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February, 1856, are documents of paramount impor- 
tance for the assertion of our rights. 

The Memorial of the Viscount S4 da Bandeira, 
published in 1856, a copy of which is annexed to 
this Memorandum, contains a full commentary upon 
this abridged account of the origin, successive 


phases, and present of the negotiation upon this 
subject. 
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